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This paper explores the role of ^the student and 
states that it is not sufficient to tronceive of the student's role as 
o\nly 'a response to conditions sfet by the instructor's role. Part 1 of 
this paper discusses the relationship between the instructor's role 
and the studentr's role in a college program. It states that the role 
of the student is to learn from that which is offered^ and that in a 
^person-centered program the learning which is valued (1) is lasting 
rather than short-range^ (2) ^involves process more than content^ and 
(3> contains more personal elaborations than pieces of information. 
Ill part 2^^he role of the child in the open classroom is explored^ 
while part ^^hows the parallels between roles in an Qpen classroom 
and roles in a perspn-centered college program. Part ^i^xontains 
practical suggestions for college instructors who wish to pay greater 
attention to the role of the student. Finally^ part 5 contains 
practical suggestions for the student to construct his/her own role 
as a learner. (RC) 
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THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT Itl A* 
PERSON-CENTERED PROGRAM 



Susan Dalziel 

Project Change 
Department of Education 
State University of New YoVk at Cortland 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this pajper is to "explore virtually uncharted ter- 
ritory in education: the role of the student. The i?ole of the in- 
structor is discussed here only insofar as it relates to the student's 
role. 

If you think that's a one-sided emphasis, you're right. But I 
have what I regard as a good reason for highlighting the student's 
role. Fashioning a person-centerfed approach to teacher education has 
for me, until recently, meant spending most of my professional time 
attending to my^ role as instructor. I have worked out the diversity 
of this role in practice, talked out its ramifications in philosophy, 
read about its possibilities in current professional literature. In 
so doing I have been guilty, in Piaget's terms, of "failure to decenter." 
In focusing so intently on my responsibilities as a teaaher, I have neg-. 
lected something which is absolutely fundamental in any learning situa- 
tion: the role and responsibilities of the student. I am now learning 
that the quality of a course experience, for individuals and the group, 
is •greatly affected by how well I have communicated--and how well the 
students have internal ized--what their role is. j 

No one would dispute that students have an^ active and important 
role to play .in any program that is centered on supporting the devel- 
opment of the individual person. But compare the paucity of what has 
been written about the student's role in a person-centered program with 
the wealth of written wisdom about the role of the teacher. 

What accounts for this curious discrepancy? Why does the literature 
of open education, ostensibly student-centered, have next to nothing 
to^say about the role of the student? Granted, much has been written 
about children's activities in an infonna.l classroom. It cannot be 
assumed, however, that learning automatically accompanies overt activity. 
Other writings (e.g., Blitz, 1973; Brearly, 1970) describe how to develop 
^ truly child-centered curriculum/ one that is organized aground children's 
needs and interests. But my experience with courses far teach'ers has ) 
taught me that while it's important to provide opportunities forStctive 
experiences center on learner interests and needs, it is not enough. * 



It is simply not sufficient to conceive the student's role as. 
only a response to conditions set by the role the instructor assumes. 
To say to a student, "Here are the options; you decide among them or 
devise a meaningful alternative^' is not enough. To present students 
with a set of flexible course requirements that they can tailor to 
individual situations and needs is not enbugh. Having regular course 
evaluations to get feedback on student -n^eds and course quality is not 
enough. No matter how much or which kinds of assistance to learning 
the instructor gives, it is not enough in itself. 

Why not? What would be enough? To those difficult questions 
the next five sections of the paper are addressed. Each raises a 
distinct issue and offers a different perspec^jye on understanding 
and developing the role of the student. 



Scope of the Paper: Five Issues 

The first part of this essay will come directly from my experi- 
ence as a college instructor with Project Change, an evolving person- 
centered graduate program for teachers of preschool and elementary 
school children. My question here iS, What are the points of contact, 
the interrelationships, between the instructor's role and the student's 
role in a college program? 

The second section asks, What is the role of the child in an openl 
classroom? Answering this question leads directly to another: What are 
the implications of the child's role in a classroom for the role of the 
adult learner in a college program? Where are there parallels between 
the learning and development of children and the learning and develop- 
ment of teachers? Where does the translation from "child" to "teacher" 
become less direct, requiring adaptation and imagination? The third 
section begins with an exploration of possible answers to those ques- 



It is at that point in the paper where the role 6f the instructor 



needs, to be brought into the discussion. The latter half of section^ 
three asks, What are the parallels between the role of a classroom 
teacher and the role of a college instructor? What are the teaching 
responsibilities that encourage learners to assume the responsibili- 
ties of their role? ^ , 



l"Open" is the term usually applied to education at the ele- 
mentary level that is supportive of all aspects of individual learn- 
ing and development. "Person-centered" is the term used in this 
paper to describe education at the college level that is supportive 
of all aspects of individual' learning and development. Philosophi- 
cally, the two terms are interchangeable. 
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The last two sections are practical. The fourth suggests direct 
actions an instructor can and should take to help students become more 
aware of the nature and importance of their role. The concluding sec- 
tion suggests direct actions students can* take to bring their role as 
learners into its fullest being. 



I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INSTRUCTOR'S ROLE AND THE STUDENT'S ROLE 
IN A COLLEGE PROGRAM 

There is a'' basic dichotomy inherent in the teaching/learning re- 
lationship. The purpose of teaching is to help people learn. In my 
role as instructor I could do everything I know how to teach, and the 
learning that actually occurred would still be the exclusive province 
of the student. (I can teach you; I cannot "learn" you.) It is very 
important to make this distinction. Changing teaching behavior will • 
not automatically change the kind and quality of the learning. It 
will change only the teachi ng--the extent to which people are helped 
to learn. Changes in the kind and quality of learning are dependent 
upon changes in the learning behavior. 

Last semester I tried changing my approach to reading assignments 
in one graduate course on early childhood curriculum. Rather than 
Hosing bibliographies or a text, I decided to use three outstanding ar- 
ticles (by David Hawkins, 1970) highlighting the interactive relation- 
ship among ;the teacher, the child, and the materials, to be read and - 
re-read^at different points during the course. It was a direct attempt 
to help people read with more maturity--to get more depth, more personal 
meaning, and to become more open to the learning that can come from 
reading. Most teachers in the course found the approach, in a word., 
repetitive. Why? There had been no change in the learning approach 
to correspond with the change in the teaching approach. ^^They had used 
the same approach to "learning from reading" that they would have used 
with a text or bibliography; they read the articles for immediate mean- 
ing the first time, and did not upon re-reading try to find' new in- 
sights, new connections, and changes in their reactions. Knowing now 
that the dichotomy of the teaching/learning situation can influence 
expected outcomes, I'll be paying more attention to the learner's per- 
spective each time I try out a change in teaching. 

Teaching and learning also involve a basic reciprocity . Every 
action I take to teach implies some action I am expecting from the 
students to learn. If I provide math materials, I am expecting stu- 
dents to act upon mathematics and/or engage in a mathematical process 
through their use. If I have discussions, I am expecting students to 
be actively engaged with their thoughts and the thoughts of others. 

Likewise, the paths of learning tha,t students choose help define / 
my role as instructor. For example, the majority of teachers in my 



graduate-level mat^) course this spring chose to attend all of the 
workshops I had scheduled as an option to personal exploration of 
materials. When I attempted to discourage workshop attendance in 
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favor of more independent learning, people let me know that the work- 
shops were much more helpful to their learning than the times they 
had spent on their own with materi-als. I could have responded in two 
ways: (1) provide more workshops, [2) provide more help for independ- 
ent learning. Either way, their learning helped to define my teaching. 
(In this case, I chose to provide more help for independent 
learning.) 

ft 

Do these reflections shed any light on the role of the student? 
They might, if we take them a step further. Let's assume that a per- 
son-centered approach recognizes, for example, that mathematics per 
se cannot be directly taught. Rather, people can only be helped to 
learn about math. Help from an instructor takes the form of provid- 
ing certain kinds of methods and materials:' group play with geoboards, 
time to mess about with wood scraps for small construction, discus- 
sions on curriculum and planning, etc. A fundamental conclusion follows: 
the role of the student is to learn from that which is offered. 

A simple illustration of the relationship between the instructor's 
providing and the student's learning is the lecture. A lecture can be 
given directly to the students by the instructor. That might be seen 
as providing one form of help. To offer even more help, the instruc- 
,tor might also provide time for questions-and-answers during the lec- 
ture, provide some follow-up materials or demonstrations to illustrate 
points made in the lecture, *and provide some guidelines for small group 
discussions on the lecture. But what is learned from the lecture, the 
questions and discussion, and the materials and demonstrations cannot 
be "provided." Any learning that results from those forms of help has 
to be constructed by the student. Learning depends on the student's 
personal, self-determined interaction with the ideas and the experi- 
ences. 



The diagram which follows is a symbolic representation of the 
relationship between the instructor's role and the student's role in 
a college program. As a prefatory note, let me emphasize that the 
teaching/learning process -is a highly interactive one. The separa- 
tion of roles is not as distinct in situations as this discussion 
and the diagram would seem to indicate. But the distinction is help- 
ful when making a conscious effort to better understand the relation- 
ship. 

The outer circle suggests some things that an instructor can 
provide to help students learn. The inner circle suggests what miaht 
be done by a student to learn, having been offered those forms of 
help. The lists are not exhaustive--! tiave selected from my own ex- 
periences as an instructor. 

Pause a moment to consider some implications of the wheel. The 
outer circle really describes the outer experiences. They are some V 
of the obvious elements of a teaching/learning situation, and could 
be provided by the instructor for either individuals or the group. 
^ I characterize these elements as the^ "common experience." When some- 
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one asks me or a student to describe a course, the parts of the outer 
circle are what v/e are likely to name. 

The inner circle, on the other hand, describes the inner exper- 
ience. The student has to use^theso processes in order to^ construct • 
his/her ov/n learning, and give it coherence and personal meaning. 
They cannot be provided by the instructor; they have ta--be provided 
by the student. I would characterize these as the "umque experience." 
We v^ould be likely to refer to the parts of ^e inner circle when des- 
cribing the individual student's parti cipation^j^^^^a course. 

Would the roles of teacher and learner be an^different if a pro- 
gram were not person-centered? Oh, yes I First/ff all, the person- 
centered approach requires an instructor t Q,jlg^nter- -to pay less and 
less attention to what s/he thinks s/he is teaching and more and more 
attention to ^What students are actually learning. No matter how well 
the role of the instructor is understood and Implemented, it will get 
nowhere without a comparable measure of real and active involvement 
on the part of students. The outer circle needs the inner circle. 
What is taught cannot be learned otherwise. 

/ In turn, the nature of the program dictates the nature of the 
learning to be prized. In a person-centered program, the learriiyng 
which is valued is lasting rather than short-range, process more than 
content, and contains more personal elaborations than pieces of infor- 
mation. The inner circle needs the provisions of the outer circle. 



II, THE ROLE OF THE CHILD IN THE OPEN CLASSROOM 

" Little has been written of the child's role in the open class- 
room. I could locate only two sources that provided specific ideas. 
Vincent Rogers' (1970) Teaching in the British Primary School , has a 
chapter by Marie Muir entitled, "How Children Take Responsibility for 
Their Own Learning." And Hassett and Weisberg's (1972) Open Education : 
Alternatives Within Our Tradition , includes a chapter on The Role of 
the Child." You may wish to read these yourself for greater detail. 
The major points will be sumnarized here to provide a source of pos- 
sible parallels between the role of the child as a learner and the 
role of^the college student in a person-centered program.. 

At the center of the role of any student is the art of learning. 
Hassett and Weisberg state firmly, "The child's fundamental role is 
to learn and to learn how to learn." Muir describes the art of learn- 
ing as taking responsibility for (1) what to learn, (2) how to learn, 
and (3) when 'to learn. 

V 

Being responsible for what to learn requires having opportunities 
to choose. The open classroom has a diversity of materials and activ- 
ities to encourage choice in what to learn. Simply making choices, 
however, will not insure learning. "Before you can be responsible 
for something, you have to become aware of its nature and understand 
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it. Children vtake time to bedJUie av/are of 'learning' as a conscious 
pursuit" (Muir, 1970). 

Whejvl was teaching a multi-aged open classrpom (ages 6-9), I 
always md a "together time" after a block of fr^e choice time. The 
purpose of the discussion at these sessions was to help children be- 
come conscious of^their learning. It v/as easy for a child to tell 
what he had chosen, or what the nature of his activity had been. It 
was more difficult for a child to respond to: "Tell us about an idea 
you had as you were working on that." "Can you tell us something you 
learned?" "Was -there a question you thought of and then tried to an- 
swer?" I recall that it was well into November before the children 
had a keen awareness of their learning. 

In exercising responsibility for what to learn, children also 
need frequent consultation with th^ teacher. This is an example of 
the highly interactive relationship between the role of the learner 
and the role of the teacher. Consultation with young children can 
take place informally as a teacher moves about the classroom, observ- 
ing and listening to difficulties and offering possible solutions. 
Common difficulties are often spotted in this way, leading to some 
small group instruction to meet those needs. 

With older children, the consultation and decision-making can 
be more formal. If a. group of children propose to study "famous ex- 
plorers," for example, the teacher may ask them to decide first if 
the topic is too wide or wide enough to be worth pursuing in the 
time available. (Let's look through some books and make a list of 
explorer's names. Would you like to choose 5, or work on just Amer- 
ican explorers, or work on those who discovered new land?) Secondly, 
each member of the group might be asked to prepare suggestions for 
what the investigation could include (map-making, museum visit, weap- 
ons construction, creative drama, scale model building, etc.). Third, 
from the compiled list of suggestions, useful and interesting aspects 
to study need to be selected and agreed upon. Which ones are feasi- 
ble? How long will they take? Where in the study--begi nni ng , mid- 
dle, or ^nd--«^hould related experiences occur? What sources of in- 
formation could be utilized? How will the wor*k be organized? All 
these are topics for joint consultation. 

Taking responsibility for how to learn also has a prerequisite. 
It requires that the child understand that all things to be learned 
cannot be acquired through trial and error. "It takes quite .a long 
time for most primary school children to understand... that some kinds 
of learning do not suddenly reveal themsleves . . . that effort and prac- 
tice are required from then and sometimes help from teachers. Cfnly 
as they begin to realize this does how to learn become a meaningful 
problem" (Muir, 1970). Learning to read could be a prine occasion 
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For another discussion of this issue, write for: "The 
Celebration of Learning," by Susan Dalziel. Project Change Mini - 
Book: Feb. , 1975; Vol . 3, No. 1 . 
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for most children to come to.thi^ realization. It's unfortunate that 
most teachers ho not focus children's attention on the underlying ele- 
ments of effort and practice required in learning to read, or on the 
variety of "how to's" employed in the process: in short, on learning 
hov/ to learn. 

Deciding when to learn is a responsibility that can be exercised 
only in an environment where choosing not to learn is an option. 
"Learning" or "not learning" depends on how the child defines each 
situation at a given moment. One child gazing out the window may be 
mentally composing a story about the squirrel he observes there; an- 
other may be v;ondering v;hen it will be time for lunch. The quiet cor- • 
ners and private spaces usually present in open classrooms are mani- 
festations of the recognition that children cannot maintain peak in- 
terest in learning all day every day. Children have a right to set 
the tempo of their own activi ty--which includes taking responsibility 
for when to learn. 

Throughout this discussion of the child's role in the open class- 
room, I intend "learning" to encompass al 1 phases of growth and devel- 
opment--cogni tive, psychomotor, emotional, and social. Within each of 
these areas, there are many aspects that need attention. Social learn- 
ing, for example, includes developing self-discipline, cooperative 
skills, and respect for persons. Learning,- indeed, has many facets. 



III. PARALLELS BETWEEN ROLES IN AN OPEN" CLASSROOM AND ROLES IN A 
PERSON-CENTERED COLLEGE PROGRAM 

Implications of the Child's Role for the Role of the Adult-Learner 

I have come to three conclusions about adult learning in a person- 
centered program as a result of studying the- role of the child in the 
open classroom: (1) the role of the adult learner is to take responsi- 
bility for your own learning, (2) being responsible for your own learn 
ing as an adult means taking responsibility for what to learn (which 
includes opportunities for choice, awareness of the nature of learning, 
and frequent consultation), how to learn, and, to a lesser extent, when 
to learn, and (3) the learner can perform his/her role best when the 
teacher's role is performed most effectively (Hassett and Weisberg, 
1972). Let me speak first about conclusions (1) and (2). 

A person-centered approach to graduate education consistently 
of fers ^opportunities for choice in what to learn. To quote from a 
description of my course on curriculum development for teachers: 

The focus of this course is the development of some 
aspect of your curriculum. In most crises that takes 
the form of selecting and designing learning experi- 
ences and materials that match some aspect of your 
curriculum that you would like to enrich or make more 
child-cent#red. In some cases it could mean actually 
designing a space, an environment within which those 
activities take place 
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This choice in course project may be coupled with choice of materials 
and activities to pursue during class tif^e. But, as is the case with 
children, simply choosing will not assure learning for adults. A 
sixth grade teacher in my course on early childhood mathematics last 
semester confessed . that he'd^had a good time choosing from and play- 
ing with different math materials, but shaid he hadn't learned anything 
from that activity. / 

H the opportunity to choose does not help the"adult take respdVi- 
sibility for what to lean, it may be that other conditions necessary 
for responsibility are missing. The learner should, first of all, have 
a familiarity with the nature of learning. Adults, like children, may* 
need tim^ and experiences to become^aware of what is involved in learn.- 
ing--to understand that some kinds of learning do not suddenly reveal 
themselves. During an initial session on Piaget in our "Institute in 
Personal Learning and Classroom Development" this past summer, one of , 
my colleagues created a good deal of student disequilibrium by asking 
them to break into small groups to discuss what in Piaget's work could 
be considered "theory," what "fact," and how they could distinguish 
between the two. The reactions: How can we do that? You're the one 
who knows about Piagetl What are we supposed to learn from each other 
when we're all equally ignorant? Reflecting on the incident in a s;jb- 
sequent evaluation session, one student said, "I didn't enjoy it... it 
made me think hard." Another said it was a good idea to ask people 
to think critically, but suggested it would be so much more efficient 
("I would learn so much more") if the material on Piaget were simply 
presented in lecture form. 

This example serves to highlight several erroneous assumptions 
about learning. One is that being uncomfortable in a learning situa- 
tion means that you are not learning. Quite the contrary is^more ac- 
curate--the right amount of disequilibrium is a catalyst for learning. 
The request for Piaget lectures may have been based on the assumption 
that a lecture would make learning suddenly occur. The occurrence of 
learning is due to a process within the learner's mi nd--not ''due to 
some outside words or events being pasted onto the mind. And finally, 
the above example assumes that immediate 1 earni ng--that which the 
learner can state right away--is the best measure of the value of a 
learning experience. In fact, irmiediate learning may be temporary 
and of little value. A person-centered program prizes lasting, proc- 
ess-oriented, personally constructed and elaborated learning. That 
kind takes longer, is more difficult, and requires considerable re- 
flection from the student on the very nature of learning. 

The third condition necessary for an adult^to take full respon- 
sibility for what to learn is the use of frequent consul^tation. The 
fellow- who stated that he didn't learn anything from playing with 
math materials might have benefited from a conference at the begin- 
ning of each class to help him decide upon the content and purpose 
of his activity: "Why have you chosen this material? Tell me some 
ideas you have about working with it. Will you use the material to 
demonstrate some mathematical principle, or to discover one?" 
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^ For an adult, as for *a child, the easy part is choosing"* and doing 
an activity: it is far more difficult to focus on the learning involved 
It is also known that too many questions can inhibit learning-. So can 
too few. Consultation is a delicate art--enhancing learning by asking 
just enough questions at just the right time. 

The difference between the child learner and the adult learner 
with regard to consultation, is that the adult learner can more read- 
ily assume responsibility for initiating consultation. Adult learners 
seem better able than children to identify their needs in a teaching/ 
learning situation. It could be said that the role of the college stu- 
dent is, to seek out consultation with the instructor as the need for 
it is felt. 

Taking responsibility for how to learn, has two aspects in a per- 
son-centered college program. The first is how to learn about some- 
thing of interest: moral development, the Cui senaire Rods , record- 
keeping in an open classroom, the language experience approach to 
reading, and so on. The second is how to learn from a given teaching/ 
learning situation: lecture, workshop, use of materials, peer inter- 
action, independent investigation, and> so on. 

In the first instance, the student would have a-lready gone through 
the process of carving out what to learn, and needs to extend that with 
further questions and decisions. Where could I find resources? Which 
kinds of resources would provide the most help? What can I do on my 
own, and what will I need help with? What's a logical sequence for 
the investigation? Is there a practical aspect I could try out? How 
will I organize and present my learning? 

The second aspect of how to learn, learning from a given teaching/ 
learning situation, is one of the more difficult roles for students to 
assume. Part of the difficulty stems from unfulfilled expectations; 
part stems from past experience. 

This past summer our students came to the Institute expecting to 
have plenty of time to make classroom materials. Instead, much of 
their time was devoted to activities in interest centers for learning 
on an adult l^vel (e.g., making a wood sculpture); materials-making 
had been sch^^luled for an extra day in the week. By the end of the 
summer, a few people were still equating "opportunities for making 
materials" with "worthwhile learning experience." Since they weren't 
satisfied with the opportunities for making things, they weren't sat- 
isfied with their learning. Others were able to revise their expec- 
tations and define a worthwhile learning experience in terms of what 
was actually happening. In taking responsibility for how to learn, 
part of the student's role is to be flexible--able and willing to're- 
vise expectations and mine an experience for all the learning it can 
yield. 
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""^Past experience can be an influence, too. If a teacher in a 
course -has used Attribute blocks only to help the children in her 
classroom learn, she may find it hard to shed the no}e of teacher and 
discover how to«.learn from the attribute blocks ^s.^an'^duU. If all 
of a s,tudent's previous graduate course? have been^taug^by the talk . 
'n*' chalk method,' s*7ie may not know how to learn from a^orkshop^ That 
works the >other. way, too. When college students are used to learning 
in a person-centered course, they^may have trouble in^earning from a 
content-centered or teacher-centered course (much like the- 1st -grader 
who after a year in an informal classnoom encounters- a ^yery traditional 
one). - If we believe, ' however, that. any teaching/learning situation 
holds the, potential for, worthwhile learning, th6*- learner has an obliga- 
tion--a moral obligation, *eally'— io try to discover how to learn from 
it. "The difficult, after jail, is not the impossible" (Louis J: Rubin, 
1973). AS one student said), "Evefi in -the very worst courses I've taken, 
I've developed new insightsVjiew ways of looking at things, new inte- 
-grations, .You don't have to have a great instructor , or- even a good 
one, in order to do that." 

The choice of when to learn is not a very real choice for graduate 
students.' They are SQcked 'into a course that-meets at. a set time, for 
d prescribed'^amouYit of time--whether or not they are tired, ill, or un- 
interested' tha^ day injearning.* In g^eral , that time is viewed by 
those in our graduate program at Projett Change as time set aside from 
their busy teaching schedules to learn . , . ^ 

Project Change has created some innovations within the standard 
time framework: (1) a Saturday course that schedules 15 sessions in 
' the on-campus Teacher Resource Center; the teachers in the course attend 
•any 10 workshops of their choice* (2) a Summer Institute that'meets 
from 9 a.m. -3 p.m.,* Monday through Thursday, for five vreeks., (3) a 
Fall "Institute that meets for 5 hours, one night a week, for a sem- 
ester, and (4) a field-based course that takes place in an area school ^ 
and designs class time to include day-long visits by the instructor to 
the school as a consultant-, or ^-day workshops by the instructor. 3 
Each of these innovations leaves room for collaborative planning among 
students and the instructor regarding the use of time. If these 
changes more closely approximate the time framework of an open class- 
room--and I feel they do--then the choice of when to learri has become 
more real for our graduate students. The student's role in assuming 
responsibility for when to learn in these situations is to contribute 
to discussions and decisions about th^ use of time. ^ 



^For more information about these innovations and other 
aspects of Project Change's approach to teacher education, write for 
Project Cjianqe: Progress Toward Objectives in Teacher Education , 
1974-1975, by Thomas Lickona. 



Impl igations of the Teacher's Role in an Oipen Classroom J'ol^ the 
Instructor's Role in a 'College Program % 

WhefNthe teacher's role is effectively performed, the learner 
.has the greatest chance of performing his/her role full^. What are 

the" responsibi litieS of the teacher's role that contribute to learner 

efsfectiveness? Mair (]970.) describe^ three: 
ii , "> . * 

1. "... teachers must retain responsibility for detierminfng 
v^the areas within which children's (^»tudent's) decisions* 
are desirable and effective." One of the^oals of our 
Summer Institute, for example, is to have people exper— 
. ' ience an in-depth learning si tuation--tb ch'oo^'e an area 

of interest and explore it as fully as time and resources 
will allow. But we had some students say that they would 
prefer a smorgasbord appraoch: "Couldn't we divide our 
time among all of the interest areas? I don't want to 
miss out on anything!" The staff felt that a wholesale 
accommodation ' to that request would be neither desirable 
nor effective inflight of our goal of in-depth involve- 
ment.- Instead, an occasional block of time was opened 
for students to go to other interest areas, and some -com- 
mon experiences among interest areas were planned. 

> V- > ■ * 

2: "Sometimes, too, teachers need to make, it clear that those 

^ who teach (as well as' those who learn) need to establish 
certain conditions, if their work is J:o be productive." 
Some of these conditions are organizational (manaigerial ?) ; 
for example, the need for care to be taken with materials 
and other resources. Some of those conditions are profes- 
sional, r do not feel productive, for example* when I 
give one-shot workshops or seminars. I need a ^certain 
amount of continuity with the people, processes, and ideas 
involved, in a course. If someone a^s me to do a workshop 
on record-keeping in my math course, I have to either find 
a way to relate it to the continuity of dther ideas we've' 
been working on,-^ or suggest some ways I could meet that 
need individually. 

3. "...a teacher's responsibility lies in trying to ensure 
that the choice of what to learn is offered to children 
(students) in the context of that which is likely to be 
of enduring rather than ephemeral value..." Sometimes 
it's hard to get a consensus on what is endowing and what 
is ephemeral. A student in one of my courses wanted to 
spend all of her class time making materials for her class- 
room. That may have been a wise use of soin'e of her time; 
I wasn't so sure of the la§.ting value of spending all of 
her time that way. This past summer one of my students 
asked me if we would be learning some quick and irasy ways 
of setting up displays in the classroom. I said no, 'felit 
we would be spending a couple of days developing our own 
displays.^ The latter approach seemed to me to hold much 
more potential for personal learning that could be of en- 
during value. - 
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In addition to these three responsibilities of the teacher, -we 
canulraw some imp! ication^ for effective teaching d'ir^ctly from the . 
role of the student. To/help students take responsibifity for their 
learning, the instructor needs to (1) provide opportunities for 
choice--1n what to learn, how to learn, and , where .possible, when 
to learn, (2) provide opportunities for students to tal k and think 
about the nature of Tearning--to become aware of and familiar with 
how it happens, how it feels, what effect it has, (3) provide the 
time and 'the vehicle for frequent consultation witif students in order 
to engage students in active decision/making about tKe content, pur- ^ 
(J«se, and process of-their learning, and (4) make all of the above 
an integral part of courses, giving these responsibilities, substan- 
tial attention. 



W. • PURSER PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 

If you are a college instructor, you can take some or all of 
the following steps to pay greater attention to the role of students 
in the courses you teach. 

You can begin by sharing with students what's been written about 
their role. Hand out this paper, or one you've written to express 
your thoughts on the issue. One of my colleagues, for example, is 
preparing a "letter .to students" to be handed out in the first session 
of his course. In it he will describe some of the ways in which stu- 
dents can mke responsibility for their own learning during the course: 
e.g., defining what they want to learn from the course experience, de- 
ciding, what to learn about in relation to their own teaching, class- 
room^ and curriculum; arranging for a consultation with the instructor 
to discuss their decisions about what to learn. 

You' can also make available tbt^ -Rreviously discussed chapters 
in Rogers (1970) and Hassett/and WMsbyg (1972). Ask students to 
trVsubstituting 'the words "adult," ^in^tructor," and '"cpPTege course' 
forVhild,"- "teacher," and "classroo^f as they ready^ 

A practical follow-up would be tVEToSi^T^^jS^ ^ ^o^"^ students 
to react to what they read. Have group discusSion^Mjn the role of 
the student. Find out what their reactions are to the^ideas they've 
encountered; what are their thoughts on the issue? One of the best 
ways to clarify thinking is to try to express your thoughts clearly 
to someone else. To quote one of my students who read this paper, 
"The role of the instructor is- to initiate a dialogue in which each 
student can begin t-o stretch and^change his/her co.nception of his/her 
role" (Fortess, 1975). 

The previously discussed role wheel might stimulate some dis- 
cussions. Starting with a blank wheel, the instructor could describe* 
plans and goals for the next few weeks of the course, for example: 
"During the next 4 weeks we will be exploring the topics of number, 
measurement, space, and logical thinking, in order to begin planning 
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a balanced math curriculum." The instructor could then fill in lome 
of the spaces in the outer wheel with i^at s/he will be providing to. 
, help students learn: a display of logical thinking games, ^wowkshop 
on measurment, an interest area on number operations, specific bopks 
and papers, etc. Then ask students to project what their role, will 
involve during the coming four weeks--what will be needed in the in- 
ner circle of the wheel? I would ^^suggest leaving some blank spaces , 
in the wheel for reciprocal suggestions. I 

And finally, readings, discussions, and reactions need to be 
3Cted upon. One way instructors can help students act upon ideas 
about their ro'le is to'design an open-ended learning contract . This 
cpntact would help each student define how to take responsibility 
for what to learn and how to learn. 4 

Students often ask for examples of other student's work . It 
helps them junderstand- in concrete terms what, the course requirements 
entail. Lately our staff has discussed the value of sharing a variety 
of previous students' work, making copies of exemplary papers available. 
Rather than focusing on the content of student papers, we would use 
them as a basis for examining the role of the student. In what ways 
did the author of a project take active responsibility for learning? " 
What aspects of their role do you think they understood and fulfilled? 
These questions could be another way of helping students to act upon 
ideas about their role. 

Structures for sharing can also highlight the role of the stu- 
dent. As Muir (1970) has said, "...One of the greatest inducements 
""^ toward taking a responsible attitude toward your own learning is to 
be in a position of being responsible for what someone else learns 
from you." Like other structures in our person-centered approach at 
Cortland,*^ the ones designed to help people teach others have had to 
undergo constant refinement. Students have to feel that sharing is 
genuinely growth-producing--not jrfst a repetition of those horrible 
fourth-grade experiences with social studies units. 

One of the best structures for sharing I've found is s mall -group 
planning . The small group is collectively respon;sible for *gathering 
information on a topic, for selecting what to present to the class, 
and for deciding how to present (truly teach) that which they have 
selected. Members of the Sfliall group are then individually responsi- 
ble for such things as preparing a handout, setting up a display, 
planning and carrying out a class activity, and making or gathering 
any materia'ls that will be needed. 



*For more information on open-ended learning contracts, 
see Carl Rogers (1969), Freedom to Learn , p. 133; or Barbara Blitz 
(19730, The Open Classroom: Making It Work , p. 91. 
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I have suggested here what seems to me to be a logical sequence 
of steps for instructors who wish to pay greater attention to the 
role of the student: (1) share information and questions about the 
student's role, (2) have students react to the information, and (3) 
act upon the information and reactions to it. Is this som.e kind of 
agreed-upon formula for success? No. Until we have had experiences 
«=> with some of these ideas in courses we teach, three open questions 
remain.- First of all. When is the optimum time to initiate discus-, 
>sions on the role of the student? Is it during the first class meet- 
ing? Is it after you've had some time to establish the environment 
for teaching and learning, the human climate of interaction? Second- 
ly, How do you begin? What kinds of experiences are thought-provok- 
ing introductions to the role of the student? And finally. Where and 
how far do you take it from there? What is "enough attention", to the 
role of the student on the part of the instructor? 

My best suggestion is simply to begin. The answers we seek will 
^ emerge from experience. 

V. FURTHER PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
" Iff 

If you are a student in a college program, the following sugges 
tions may help you Construct your own role as a learner. 

In any learning situation, try beginning with some persffnal re- 
flection . What do I want to get out of this experience? What am I 
- going to do to insure that that's what I get? As Dewey said, "A well 
posed 'question is half the answer" (quoted in Rubin, 1973). 

To reduce the natural discomfort one feels in any new learning 
situation, you might put your role on paper. List the s'ituations for 
the course (reading, workshops, classroom application, etc.), thein- 
structor's responsibilities in each, and your responsibilities in 
each. This can be done right at the beginning of a course,- as soon 
as you get a course description. Last semester, some students in my 
mathematics course did this in a small group. Here are two samples 
from the list they made. 
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THE SITUATION: what the 
instructor has chosen 
to do to "teach" the ^ 
subject 



experiences: ex.- 
class activity to 
build a tall con- 
struction with 
straws and tape 



c: 



INSTRUCTOR'S RESPON- 
SIBILITIES: what to 
do to help people 
learn from the sit- 
uation 



la. pay attention to 
the classroom 
climate 

lb. make the intent 
clear 

Ic. provide materials 
Id. provided direction 
le. be prepared 



STUDENT'S RESPONSI- 
BILITIES: what to 
do to learn from^ 
the situation 



2. discussions: ex.— 2a. moderate ' 
using math texts 

in an experienced- 2b. keep on imper- 
based program sonal level 

2c. know the topic 

2d. think of ques- 
tions 

2e. add/contribute to 

* 2f. maintain control 

2g. sustain discus- 
sion 

. . 2 

2h. keep stimulating 

2i . support members 

Each element of the course should be listed separately, including 
such "incidentals" as handouts and displays. Simply listing, of course, 
will not supplant actual experience. But it will give you a head start 
on realizing the significance of your role as a student, as well as un- 
covering some of the unknowns of a new experience. 
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la. 


participate 
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contribute to 
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bring in objects , 




experiences. 




questions 


Ic. 


be wi 1 1 i ng to 




take risks 


Id. 


be open, flexible 


le'. 


react 






If. 


prepare 


2a. 


participate 


?h 
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2c. 


1 i^ten 


2d. 




2e. 


t 

speak concisely 


2f. 


apply to own 




situation' 


2g. 


stick to the 




point 


2h. 


do follow-up 




thinking 
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The teaqher participants in ogr Institute this past summer tried 
a similar approach to understanding their roles as learners in v/hat 
was, for most, a new situation. They began by describing their goals 
for children, as learners, withiti their own classroom. To the right 
of the list of goals, tTiey made a list describing responsibilities of 
the teacher's role implied by the goals;, to the left they made a list 
describing implied responsibilities of the child's role. Throughout 
their discussion, the teachers referred to^their situation as learn- 
ers in the Institute to find similarities between (1)^ their roles as 
learners and the role £)f the child in their classroonffS^ (2) our roles 
as instructors and th^ir roles as classroom teachers, (3) the Insti- 
tute goaTs and their own classroom goals. 

These are forms of consciousness-raising. The lists are not in 
themselves important; it's the heightened av/areness that results from 
brainstorming a list. Taking direct action on your role as & learner 
,is hard to do unless you have firs.t engaged in some form of reflection 
'on your situation as both learner ancl teacher. ^ 

Providing feedback to the instructor is a very important way to 
act upon your role as a student. Early feedback, is especially crucial. 
I had a student tell me, three weeks before a course ended, that the 
reading had been totally meaningless to her. The feedback was impor- 
tant--she might have substituted other reading, for example— but the 
timing robbed it of a number of possible solutions. 

The most constructive feedback an t^istructor qan get pertains to 
how much and how well a student is learning. Usually course evaluations 
are designed to draw that out. On the other hand, evaluations are like- 
ly to be anonymous, so the instructor typically ends up with only a 
global picture of course effectiveness and direction. If you have an 
individual need, express it individually. "I want to know more about 
questioning techniques" and "I'm not learning what I set out to learn" 
are personal needs that should be individually expressed. 

The more accurately you can define your needs, the more readily 
the instructor can provide some help. One of my students insisted 
he was getting nothing out of the math course because he'd "already 
read Piaget," because every other course he'd had also required shar- 
ing (and he'd been totally bored each time), and because the course 
wasn't telling him "how to do it" in his classroom. A more accurate 
definition of his needs might have been for him to list specific ques- 
tions he was wrestling with, and specific needs he wanted the course 
to help meet, as well a^ to decide where in his classroom situation 
he'd like to begin "to do it." I real i2ed--regrettably , too late-- 
that some information from me on the role of the student could haver 
helped him get a handle on his problem. 

In addition to providing feedback on what 21 happening, feel 
free to suggest alternatives that might be more meaningful--both to 
you and others. The best way to decide if a suggestion is meaning- 
ful is to decenter--to take into account how it may affect the other 
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students and the instructor. Will your proposal help, hinder, or have 
no impact on how much and how well others are learning? Will it pre- 
serve the conti^f^uity of ideas that have been woven through the course 
so far, the quality of interaction that has been establ ished, and the 
agreed-upon goals for the course? Will it strengthen the instructor's 
role of helping people learn? These questions may not be possible to 
answer prior to actually trying out a change, but having them in mind . 
can still be a useful guide for making suggestions. 

When students in my math course last semester were experiencing 
some difficulty sustaining real involvement with materials for two 
hours of class time, I asked for their suggestions. One person sug- 
gested that I teach people how each material--Cuisenaire Rods, geo- 
boards, unifix cubes, attribute pieces, and the like--was "supposed 
to be used." Another suggested that (1) I hand out the David Hawkins 
(1970) article "Messing About In Science" for people to read, (2) we 
have a class discussion on "messing about", (3) the class then try 
to apply some of the ideas from the article and group discussion on 
messing at>out to their own involvement with math materials, and (4) 
I should free myself from other .teaching roles at that time (confer- 
ences, mini -workshops-, etc.) to concentrate on floating around to ask 
questions and offer suggestions as people were working with materials. 
This series of four suggestions, taken together, represent a- good ex- 
ample of decentering in making a proposal to improve a course. ^ * 

AT] of these points rest on a^key principle: everyone has to 
have an active comnitment to making the course succeed. The instruc- 
tor cannot be solely responsible for the'^quality of the experience. 
Quality comes from individual and collective contributions. One of 
the more important questions I've ever put on an evaluation form is 
the following: "In what ways have you contributed to the quality of 
the course experience (a) fior yourself^ (b) for others?" Most of us, 
as students, have never been asked to come to grips with that ques- 
tion, or the premise on which it rests. 

One way of stating that premise is that "You get out of a course 
what you put into it," as one student quipped. I think that this 
axiom is "known," in the same way that the Golden Rule is known. It's 
familiar, often said, but hasn't really been internalized. It hasn't 
been put into action in day-to-day situations. 

What you put into a course includes more than what you put into 
your own course. project. It includes what you put into the quality 
of the learning, the quality of the cl/issroom climate, the quality 
of human relations, the quality of personal growth* In the center 
of the Role Wheel is the responsibility to "participate fully--give 
to others of yourself." 

What can you contribute that affects the quality? There are a 
number of things that come to my mind--actual materials and resources, 
questions, experiences, discoveries, talents and expertise, informa- 
tion about yourself, your interests and work in progress, an interest 
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in and appreciation for others and their work. But I-'m only partially 
satisfied by those possibilities. Perhaps because they are the obvious 
contribution^ and I recognize that subtle ones may be jeven more impor- 
tant. 

A subtle contribution to the quality of your^wn learning is to 
be able to get new meaning from familiar experiences. Suppose^you 
have attended a workshop on Piaget's stages of cognitive development 
and you find that an' instructor is going to talk about those stages 
in a class session. Why is this nevertheless an opportunity for new 
learning? ' 

First of all, different people present a topic in different ways; 
they bring to the subject their own ponnections^and personal elabora- 
tions. Secondly, hearing the same person present the same topic more 
than once does not necessarily mean they ire presenting the same thing. 
Instructors may change their presentation each time, either because 
their understanding takes on new dimensions with time or because the 
context changes (e.g^, from a workshop for preschool teachers, to an 
introduction to a course, to a presentation for a conference on open 
education, etc.). And finally, the' time between your previous exper- 
ience and the current situation enables you to bring nev^ thoughts and 
experiences to bear on the topic. 

The converse Is also true--being able to find something fami 1 iar 
in new experiences contributes to the quality of your learning. If 
spending two hours constructing something with glue and wood scraps 
doesn't seem remotely related to your situation as a music teacher, 
for example, try to find some elements that the experience and your 
situation do have in common. It may be something as simple as relat- 
ing your feelings about the task to feelings your children have had 
as learners, or something as complex as finding a way to use small 
construction to help children acquire some music-related insights. 

Without these two efforts--to find new in the familiar and fa- 
miliar in the new--the range of experiences from which you could learn 
would be tremendously narrowed. Put another way, the quality of your 
learning will be enhanced by broadening the range of situations from 
which you can learn . 



Contributing to' the quality of others ' learning has two sides. 
One is to be a teacher in the best sense of the word--to share with 
others what you know, think, and have experienced, in a way that con- 
tributes to their growth and development. As a case in point, I've 
noticed that teachers who have been "doing open education" for quite 
a while have difficulty sharing their insights with other members of 
a course who have just begun to try it out. The difficulty comes, I 
think, from wanting to impose on others an approach that you find per- 
sonally convincing, rather than to teach them--to offer questions and 
suggestions that could help others develop; that they find convincing. 
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The other side of the issue is to help others teac;h- -to make the ^ 
effort to reward someone else for their contributions. I once had a 
student who used every class session, no matter what, the topic, as an 
occasion to relate his past experiences with the knowledge about the 
subject at hand. His constant "giving" was making the rest of the 
class Very uncomfortable. I tried to help' him see that this behavior 
left others with the feeling ^of not being able to contribute anything 
to his learning. Contributing to the quality of others' learning has* - ^ 
to be balanced by a receptivity to and appreciation for what Ithers 
can contribute to you. 

And finally, fairness is a real, though subtle, contribution to 
the quality of a course experience. Fairness to the instructor and 
to yourself is a matter of keeping things in perspective. That , may 
sound obvious and easy, but judging by some of * the evaluation comment-s 
I've heard, it's easy to say but difficult to do. One person said 
that my math course fiad "too much lecture," whereas tn fact I gave 
only one lecture^'during the 15 week cgurse. A student in one of my ^ 
colleague's courses complained that he "read from books" too much. 
He had done it twice during the course. "I wish you wouldn't change * 4* 

the assignments so much, " was another comment. '^The student making 
the comment had been absent form a session of the course in which the ^ 
/Tass had asked for clarification of an assignment, and they and the' 
instructor had devised a mutually agreeable modification. 

How long does it takfe to internalize the role of the student? 
I don't know. I do know it takes constant effort. What's the best 
way to begin? Tm not sure. Thoughtful student responses to this 
paper might be one way. - Lam, sure that just being conscious of the 
significance of the role of the student will help us both—instructors 
and students. 

Two occasions this past syrnner highlighted what -a difference just 
being aware >)as made for me. One student had dominated a discussion 
of aesthetic education by talking about his personal interests and 
said to me afterward, "I tend to talk too much, so you'll have to shut 
me up." In the past I would have' considered it my uncomfortable job 
to tell this persoii in all future sessions when I thought he was talk- 
ing too much. Instead, I sought him out atjout an hour after he*d made 
the comment, and said, "Remember wh-at you said to me about haying to 
tell you when to shut up? Well, that's your job. It's part of your 
role as a student to work on that." 

On-^nother occasion I was walking down the corridor and asked a 
student as I passed, "Are you having a good day?" He replied, "Not 
so far/' I started feeling badly about that, and then the role of . 
the student flashed through my mind. I turned around to say to him 
before he disappeared down the corridor, "Make it happen, friend. ^ • 

Make it happen. " . < ^ . 
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